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DENHAM AND CLAPPERTON’S 
VISIT TO MINA TAHR. 


On the 28th of January they entered the 
territory of a negro sheikh or chief named 
Mina Tahr. From him they received a 
supply of camel’s milk and a sheep,—a 
most grateful addition to their table after 
being without fresh animal food for four- 
teen or fifteen days. The Tibboos are an 
active race of men, but exceedingly ignor- 
ant and superstitious. They look upon 
the warlike Arabs as invincible, and have 
the greatest terror of their guns. Five or 
six of them will sometimes go round and 
round a tree where an Arab has laid down 
his musket for a minute, stepping on tiptoe 
as if afraid of disturbing it, talking to each 
other in a whisper, as if the gun could 
understand their exclamations, and, I dare 
say, praying to it not todo them any in- 
jury, as fervently as ever Man Friday did 
to Robinson Crusoe’s musket. 

To Mina Tahr, the chief of the tribe, 
Major Denham showed his watch, which 
pleased him wonderfully at first, but after 
alittle time it was found that what gave 
him greatest satisfaction was to look at the 
reflection of his face in the bright part of 
the case. The major, therefore, made him 
a present of a small looking-glass, and he 
took his station in one corner of the tent, 
for hours surveying himself with a satisfac- 
tion that burst from his lips in frequent 
exclamations of joy, which he also occa- 
sionally testified by sundry high jumps and 
springs in the air.—[ Rustic Wreath. 








Narrative. 








A FIRESIDE STORY. 
_ One evening a poor man and his son, a 
little boy, sat by the wayside, near the gate 
ofan old town in Germany. The father 
took a loaf of bread, which he had bought 
in the town, and broke it, and gave the 
half to his boy. ‘ Not so, father,’ said the 
boy, ‘I shall not eat till after you. You 
have been working hard all day, for small 
wages to support me, and you must be very 
hungry ; I shall wait till you are done.’ 
You speak kindly, my son, said the pleas- 
ther ; ‘your love to me does me more 
good than my food, and those eyes of yours 
temind me of your dear mother who has 
left us, and who told you to love me as 
she used to do, and indeed, my boy, you 
have been a great strength and comfort to 
me; but now that I have eaten the first 
to please you, it is your turn now 





to eat.’ ‘Thank you, father, but 
break this piece in two, and take you 
a little more ; for you see the loaf is 
not large, and you require more than 
Ido.’ ‘1 shall divide the loaf for you, 
my boy, but eat it I shall not; I 
have abundance, and let us thank 
God for his great goodness in giving 
us food, and giving us what is better 
still, cheerful and contented hearts. 
He who gave us the living bread 
from heaven, to nourish our immortal 
souls, how shall He not give us all 
other food which is necessary to sup- 
port our mortal bodies.’ 

The father and son thanked God, 
and then began to cut the loaf in 
>> pieces, to begin together their frugal 
= meal. Butas they cut one portion 
of the loaf, there fell out several 
pieces of gold, of great value. The 
little boy gave a shout of joy, and 
was springing fotward to grasp the 
unexpected treasure, when he was 
pulled back by his father. ‘My son, 
my son!’ he cried, ‘do not touch that 
money it is not ours.’ ‘* But whose is it, 
father, if it is not ours?’ ‘I know not, as 
yet, to whomit belonge; but probably it 
was put there by the baker through some 
mistake. We must inquire; run.’ ‘ But 
father,’ interrupted the boy, ‘ you are poor 
and needy, and you have bought the loaf, 
and then the baker may tell a lie, and’ 
‘I will not listen to you, my boy; I 
bought the loaf, but Idid not buy the gold 
in it. Ifthe bakersold it tome in ignor- 
ance, I shall not be so dishonest as to take 
advantage of him; remember Him, who 
told us to do to others as we would have 
others to doto us. The baker may pos- 
sibly cheat us; but that is no reason why 
we should try and cheat him. I am poor, 
indeed, but thatis no sin. If we share 
the poverty of God’s own son, oh, let us 
share, also, his goodness and his trust in 
God. We may never be rich, but may 
always be honest. We may die of starva- 
tion, but God’s will be done, should we die 
in doing it! Yes, my boy, trust God and 
walk in His ways, and you shall never be 
put to shame. Now run to the baker, and 
bring him here and I shall watch the gold 
until he comes, 

So the boy ran for the baker. ‘ Brother 
workman,’ said the old man, ‘ you have 
made some mistake, and almost lost your 
money,’ and he showed the baker the gold, 
and told him how it had been found. ‘Is 
it thine ?’ asked the father; ‘if it is take it 
away.’ ‘My father. baker, is very poor, 
and’ ‘Silence, my child, put me not 
to shame by thy complaints. I am glad 
we have saved this man from losing his 
money.’ The baker had been gazing 
alternately upon the honest father and his 
eager boy, and upon the gold which lay 
glittering upon the green turf. ‘Thou art 
indeed an honest fellow,’ said the baker, 
‘and my neighbor, David, the flax dresser, 
spoke the truth, when he said, thou wert 
the honestest man in town. Now Ijshall tell 
thee about the gold:—A stranger came to 
my shop three days ago, and gave me that 
loaf, and told me to sell it cheaply, or give 
it away to the honestest poor man I knew 
inthe city. I told David to send thee to 
me, as a customer, this morning: and as 
thou wouldest not take the loaf for nothing, 
I sold it to thee, as thou knowest, for the 
last penny in thy purse: and the loaf with 
all its treasures—and certainly it is not 
small !—is thine; and God grant thee a 
blessing with it!’ 

The poor futher bent his head to the 
ground, while the tears fell from his eyes. 

















His boy ran and put his ‘hand about his 
neck, and said, ‘I shall always, like you, 
my father, trust God and do what is right, 
for I am sure it will never put us to 
shame.’—[ Edinburgh Christian Mag. 


SMoral Gales. 











ORIGINAL. 


VISION OF A DEPARTED BROTHER. 


I had taken a book, and gone to a re- 
tired part of the garden to read. As I sat 
musing, I thought a voice spoke to me, and 
said,* Fanny?’ Surprise kept me from 
answering. As I looked on the form be- 
fore me, 1 thought he must be an angel. 
He was clothed in white, on his head was 
a crown of gold, and in his hand he car- 
ried a harp, which, when he touched, sent 
forth most melodious notes, which were 
echoed and re-echoed among the distant 
hills. Atlength he spoke, ‘ Fanny,’ said 
he,‘do younot remember me? Have you 
so soon forgotten your brother.’ 

‘Stephen,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘ is it you?’ He 
smiled as he replied, ‘Yes, I am indeed 
your brother from the spirit land. The 
good Being whom I serve, feels compas- 
sion for you, and has sent me hither to re- 
claim you, that in a little time you may 
join us in that happy land, and have a 
crown of gold and a harp like mine.’ As 
he spoke, he again touched his harp, and a 
strain.of sweet heavenly music was wafted 
back. 

‘Fanny,’ said he, ‘my brother spirits 
are calling me to come back, and tell them 
the result of my journey to the land of 
mortals.’ Here his smile grew into one of 
sad, and solemn sweetness. ‘I shall tell 
them you have refused the offers of mercy, 
that you wish not to walk the golden 
streets ; that you care not for the crown of 
glory, and even all the joys of Paradise. 
Had you not rather I should proclaim the 
joyful news, that you have accepted the 
offers ot mercy; that you are saved, that 
you have been rescued by a brother’s in- 
strumentality.’ Here his face was radiant 
with a joyful smile, and he exclaimed, 
‘You know not the unspeakable, the un- 
utterable love the Heavenly King bears 
towards you. It was He that sent his Son 
to die for you, and sent me hither to en- 
treat you to serve him. We are happy, 
happier than mortal can conceive. The 
bliss will last forever ; never, never will it 
end. Will you not prepare to join us?’ 
Again he touched his harp, and the same 
sweet music was wafted through the air. 

I was silent. His face grew dark as he 
watched me, and he broke the silence by 
saying, ‘ They have called me again, and I 
must go. Think, dear sister, of what I 
have told you of the holy city of our God. 
Do not reject the offers of mercy. Do not 
grieve the Holy Spirit. It may be the 
last time he will plead with you. Think 
of the grief of the great Being who loves 
you, in case you refuse; think and decide.’ 

‘Brother, my own dear brother,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘I will not reject mercy; I will 
not refuse to serve the great Being, who 
has cared so much for my salvation. May 
I go now?’ His face lit up with a heaven- 
ly smile, as he replied, ‘Not now, dear 
Fanny, I will come for you again; but the 
angels call, and I must obey their bidding.’ 

‘Leave me not, my angel brother,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘ tarry, O tarry a moment longer.’ 
But he was gone, and a strain of heavenly 
music was wafted back, as he touched his 
harp to the words, ‘ There is joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth.’ 





Yes, my vision had fled, and 1 found 
myself in the same dark, cold world as be- 
fore; but not with the same feelings. I 
felt that I was, indeed watched over by an 
angel band; that the vision was sent to 
comfort and strengthen me; so that when 
the ‘Rider on the pale horse,’ actually 
comes to take me hence, I have the hope 
of walking the streets of gold, above, with 
Christ and the loved ones of earth, forever. 

KaveE THE Ist. 





Natural History. 





ORIGINAL, 


BIRDS.—N0. VI. 
THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 


There are about eight different species 
of these birds, but that which is best known 
is the greater paradise bird, which appears 
to be about the size of a pigeon, although 
it in reality is not larger than a thrush. 
The tail is the same length as the body, 
both being about six inches. The head, 
throat, and neck are of a pale gold color. 
The base of the bill is surrounded by black 
feathers, as also the side of the head and 
throat; these are as soft as velvet, and are 
changeable. The back part of the head is 
of a shining green color, mixed with gold. 
The body and wings, are chiefly covered 
with beautiful brown, purple, and gold 
feathers. The upper part of the tail fea- 
thers, are of a pale gold color, and thdse 
beneath are white, and longer than the 
former ; for which reason the back part of 
the tail appears to be all white. 

The most peculiar thing about the bird 
is, two long feathers, which are situated 
above the tail, and are usually two feet in 
length. These are bearded only at the 
beginning and the end; the whole centre 
being of a deep black, while the feathered 
end is ofa beautiful changeable color, 

This bird is a native of the Molucea 
Islands, where the inhabitants give them 
the name of God’s birds, considering them 
superior to all that He has made. They 
live in large flocks, and at night perch in 
companies upon thesame tree. ‘ They are 
sometimes called the swallows of Ternate, 
from their rapid flight, and from their 
being continually on the wing, in pursuit 
of insects, their usual prey.’ 

As the country where they live has its. 
tempestuous seasons, when it rains for 
many weeks and thunder is almost constant- 
ly heard, these birds do not often show 
themselves. The natives, however, who 
make a trade of killing them and selling 
them to the Europeans, ‘ generally conceal 
themselves in the trees where they resort, 
and having covered themselves up from 
sight in a bower made of branches, they 
shoot at the birds, with arrows made of 
reeds.’ 
kill the king of the flock, they have an al- 
most sure chance of killing the rest of the 
company, for the vigilance of the king 
warns the rest when an enemy approaches, 
and if he is killed, the rest are thrown into 
great confusion, and easily become a prey 
to those in pursuit. 

The natives know the king, by the ex- 
treme brilliancy of his tail feathers, which 
have ‘ eyes’ like those of the peacock. The 
hunters now cut off the most beautiful 
parts of the birds and throw the rest away, 
because in that country these feathers are 
used as ornaments of dress. When the 
birds are to be sold to Europeans, the na- 
tives take out the internal parts, run a hot 
iron into the body, which dries up the 
moisture inside, and then fill them with 


They say that ifthey happen to . 
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salt and spices. Prepared in this way, 
they will keep a great length of time if 


they are kept covered, so that insects can- | 
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Religion. 
ORIGINAL. 
THE FARMER. 

Within the sphere of vision opened from 
my window, passes every day, a laborious 
happy young farmer; from his cottage to 
his field, and from there back again. By 
his firm tread, I know him to be a decided, 
upright and energetic man. His heart is 
in his work, and from nature, he looks up 
to ‘Nature’s God,’ giving him thanks 
always. ‘The little perplexities of life, 
trouble him but fora moment, he is ever 
cheerful and bows with submission to the 
will of his heavenly Father. : 

From early morn till dewy eve, he is 
abroad, doing with all his might whatever 
his hands find to do. Though the frost 
cut down the early crop, the insect the 
vines, the hail storm destroy the grain, or 
the wind scatter his treasures, he does not 
complain. Still he hopes and trusts in his 
God, while the language of his heart is, 
‘Yea, though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him.’ 

How much is there in a farmer’s life, to 
lead the mind upward and onward. The 
tiller of the ground is encircled by all that 
is bright and beautiful of earth, so that 
while enjoying those transitory pleasures, 
he is led to think of the enduring ones pre- 
pared for Christ’s children above. And 
when night draws over him the curtain of 
darkness, oh how welcome is quiet slum- 
ber. 

Faith guides his hand, as he scatters the 

* seed in the early spring, and true gratitude 








is the feeling of his heart, when he gathers | 


in an abundant harvest. He is contented 
with six days wherein to labor and prepare 
for and earthly existence, and gladly wel- 
comes in the sacred light of a holy Sabbath 
morning. From the lips of the servant of 
Christ, he hears words of heavenly wisdom, 
and these taking root in his heart produce 
precious fruit. 
It is thus that the upright tiller of the 
ground spends his days. 
® Possessed of a deep religious soul, 
To pious purpose given, 
He daily walks by faith, along 
The path that leads to Heaven. Z. 


HAGAR AND ISHMAEL. 


Abraham was a good man, a prophet, 
who lived many hundred years ago. A 
woman lived in his house named Hagar. 
Abraham’s wife’s name was Sarah, and 
Hagar was Sarah’s maid. 
with Sarah a long time, and she became 
proud and despised her mistress. Sarah 
punished her for her bad behaviour, and 
she ran away; but the angel of the Lord 
met her and sent her back. In the days 
of the prophets, God sent his angels to 
speak tomen; but since he has given us 
the Bible to tell us what to do, he no more 
speaks tous by the angels; but he sends 
these good beings to watch over his people, 
and take care of them, though we cannot 
see them. 
Hagar had a son, whose name was Ish- 
mael. Hewasa bad boy. Sarah had a 
fon in her old age. Isaac was his name. 
And when Isaac was weaned, Abraham 
~made a great feast, but Ishmael made a 
»mock of it. When Sarah saw it, she was 
. displeased and told Abraham that he must 
send away the naughty boy with his mo- 
‘ther. Abraham was a tender-hearted man, 
* and did nof like to send them away, for he 
thought they could not take care of them- 
selves, but would die of hunger. But, 
while he was thinking about it, God appear- 
ed to him, and told him to send them 
away and he would take care of them. So 
Abraham got up early in the morning, and 
gave Hagar some bread, and some water in 
a bottle, and sent them away. They did not 
know were to go, and they wandered about, 
tillthey had eaten all their bread and drank 
all the water. Then Ishmael was thirsty 
and began to cry. Hagar thought the boy 
must die, for it was a dry land, where there 
was very little water. So she laid him 
down under some bushes, and went away, 
for she did not like to see himdie. When 
she was a good way off, she too sat down 
and cried. 


She had lived | 


| Then she heard a voice from heaven, 
| calling very loud, ‘ Hagar! 
| was an angel that spoke to her. He told 
| her not to cry nor be afraid, for God would 

take care of her and the boy. Then he 

pointed to a well of water, that she had 
; not seen. Then was she very glad; for 
| she had forgotten how the angel had ap- 
| peared to her before. 

And what do you think she said? I 
| cannot tell what she said now; but the 
| first time the angel saw her, when she had 

run away from her mistress, she said, 
‘Tuov Gop sEEST ME.’ 

There was a boy who was very poor, and 
‘also very wicked. But a good teacher 
brought him into the Sabbath-school, 
where he learned the text, ‘ Thou God seest 
me.’ One Sabbath day, some wicked boys 

| tried to entice him away, to go with them 
| and steal some fruit. But he would not 
| go. Ashe was going along, he felt very 
| sad to think that these wicked boys were 
going to ruin. When he came to the 
school, his teacher saw that he was sad, 
and asked him what wasthe matter. And 
then another boy told the teacher what had 
happened. His teacher inquired why he 
did not go with the bad boys? He burst 
into tears, raised his eyes to heaven, and 
said, ‘I know that thou God seest me.’ He 
then turned his eyes to his teacher, and 
said, ‘ When I am but half inclined to sin, 
this beautiful text of Scripture, which I 
learned at the Sabbath-school, is in my 
thoughts, and how can I do what God for- 
bids, when I know that He sees me? This 
text has kept me from sin many a time; 
and I take more pleasure in thinking of it 
than Ido insin.’ This boy grew to be a 
man, a preacher of the Gospel, and a mis- 
sionary to the heathen. But before he 
learned this beautiful text, he was a ragged, 
dirty, vicious boy. If you wish to be a 
good child, and a useful man or woman, 
remember these words.—[ iN. Y. Obs. 














Benevolence. 








THE FIRST SNOW. 

A little boy named Wilhelm, sprang out 
of his warm bed early one morning in No- 
vember, and, looking out of the window, 
began to dance for joy. Raising both 
hands he shouted, ‘ Now it’s come, it’s 
come!’ and hastily putting on his clothes, 
he ran down stairs, saying, ‘ Mother, mo- 
ther, now it’s come; snow, snow, snow! 
Every body will be glad to day, and I must 
have my sled down and my skates, and 
where are my new mittens? Oh! the 
beautiful snow, mother! It came in the 
night so softly, when I was asleep; but I 
dreamed about it, and soI jumped up early 
to see ifit was all a dream, but there was 
real snow, all over the houses and on the 
trees ! 

In another house, a poor andcomfortless 
dwelling, not far from Wilhelm’s home, 
two little children awoke early that same 
morning. They, too, looked out of the 
window ; but, alas! one said to the other, 
‘Don’t cry so, Lizzie, it has not covered 
them all up yet, andit is not so very deep 
as itlooks. I know just where I saw them 
lying last night, as fine sticks as were ever 
picked, and I'll help you to make the fire, 
only don’t cry so.’ Just then a man with 
a very bloated face, who was lying in the 
corner of the room on a bundle of rags, 
began to speak very harshly and to swear, 
asking the children why they had not made 
the fire, when the snow had been blowing 
on him all night through the broken win- 
dow. It was their father. He threatened 
to beat them if they did not immediately 
do so, which made them run out of the 
house. They had no shoes, and as they 
walked, feeling in the snow for a few chips 
and bits of wood with their naked feet and 
their hands, they wept sadly. 

The same morning, a very poor widow, 
who lived in a small cottage by the road- 
side, awoke with aheavy heart. The win- 
ter was coming, her little garden was filled 
with snow, and she had no money to buy 
food and vegetables. She was too ill to 
work, and asshe looked out, she lifted up 
her hands and prayed in bitterness of heart 
that God would provide for the poor and 
the friendless. 

Not many doors from the widow’s house 
was a stately and beautiful dwelling. It 
had long, pleasant windows, and hand- 
somely arched porticoes, and all about it 
looked so elegant and so cheerful you 








Hagar!’ it | 


, would have thought every body within 
must have been very happy. Was it so? 
| In a room where the curtains were partly 
drawn, a lady was kneeling alone. She 
seemed to be praying, but her hands were 
clasped tightly, and often did she sob aloud 
in agony, ‘Oh, my children! my children!’ 
Where were her children? I will tell you. 
All that night, when young Wilhelm was 
| sleeping so peacefully, the snow had been 
| falling quietly and softly, not only on the 
| houses and trees, but on the grassy bury- 
| ing-ground; and there, side by side, under 
the evergreens, were two little graves, in 
which were sleeping the children of the 
lady who wept so bitterly. She knew 
their spirits were atrest in heaven; but 
oh! she missed their laughing voices, and 
their bright smiles, and she had no one 
now tocall her ‘mother.’ This was the 
first snow that had ever fallen on the graves 
of her children. 

But little Wilhelm knew nothing of all 
this, and after reciting his lessons, he play- 
ed all that day in the bright snow, some- 
times riding on his sled, or making snow- 
ballsand snow-men. But at night, when 
he had become more quiet and thoughtful, 
his mother told him of the many people who 
had not so many blessings as he had, and 
who had been suffering all that day. He 
listened attentively to the story of the chil- 
dren with the drunken father, and the poor 
widow, and the tears fell fast when he 
thought of the two little children who, at 
his own age, were sleeping in their graves 
under the snow that had brought him so 
much joy. He knew, that happy and well 
as he was, he must some day die too, and 
then he remembered that if he would be 
prepared to die, he must begin to live the 
life of a Christian child. 

At length he said, ‘ Mother, on Christ- 
mas-day I wish to give alk the money I 
have earned this year, and all you have 
given me, to the poor. It shall be my 
Christmas offering, and we will go together 
on that very day, when Christ was born, 
and give it to them, and make them hap- 
py.’ His mother smiled, and said it was 
indeed the duty of every child so blessed 
to give to those who are needy, in Christ’s 
name and for His sake. Then she repeat- 
ed a verse from the Bible which Wilhelm 

‘never forgot. Always after, when he look- 
ed out upon the first snow of winter, the 
verse which his beloved mother repeated 
to him that night, came to his mind; even 
when he had become a man, and his mo- 
ther had gone to that sunny land where 
there is no more winter and no sorrow. 
Shall I tell you that verse? It was this: 
‘ Blessed is he that considereth the poor: 
the Lord will deliver him in time of trou- 
ble.’-—! Children’s Magazine. 








Nursery. 








THE WELSH GIRL. 


Have you ever been to Wales? I have, 
and never before did I see such a place for 
mountains: mountains here, mountains 
there, mountains everywhere. I went up 
to the very top of two of the highest of 
them; the one was called Snowdon, and 
the other Cader Idris. It has been said 
that no one can climb up a high hill with- 
out coming down again wiser and better. 
Whether I came down any better, or wiser, 
it would be hard to say. 

In one part of Wales that I was in, when 
I spoke to the people they could not under- 
stand me, for they knew nothing but 
Welsh; and when they spoke to me, I 
could not understand them. 

My uncle, who was with me in Wales, 
had been a great traveller, and was very 
fond of goats. He told me of the Angora 
goat, whose skin is covered with dazzling 
snow-white hair; of the Assyrian goat, 
whose color resembles that of a fox; of the 
little goat of Africa, the size ofa kid; of 
the Cape of Good Hope goat, covered with 
beautiful blue hair; and of the Juda goat 
of Guinea and Angola, that is no bigger 
than a hare. ‘ Well, uncle,® said I, ‘no 
doubt all these goats are very beautiful; 
but give me a Welsh goat after all.’ 

Soon after uncleand I had talked this 
way together, we came to a cottage by the 
side of a hill, and just then a little girl 
was feeding a kid, or young goat, so we 
stopped to look ather. ‘ Now uncle,’ said 
I, ‘you may talk of your foreign goats, 
but if all of them were here together, hard- 
ly would they make a prettier picture than 








— a little Welsh girl feeding her little 
id. ; 

A tender-hearted child was that little 
Welsh girl; for she stroked and patteq 
her favorite so gently and so kindly, that 
we could not help loving her. She wag 
simply dressed, and had a sweet smile op 
her face. I was very much pleased with 
her, and so was my uncle; indeed, | told 
him that J could not tell whether he took 
the most notice ofthe little goat, or of the 
little Welsh girl. 

What a difference there is between chjj- 
dren who treat poor dumb animals kindly 
and those who love to plague and torment 
them! It isa cowardly, as well as a crue] 
part, to ill-use creatures who cannot defend 
themselves. There is a blessing for the 
merciful in God’s holy Word, but there js 
no blessing in store for the unkind andj 
cruel. 

If the little Welsh girl was fond of her 
kid, the kid seemed to be quite as fond of 
her. It wasa fearless, loveable little crea. 
ture ; and after it had been fed, it kept 
rubbing its head against the little Welsh 
girl, as much as to say, ‘ Now you have fed 
me, come and let us have a game at play 
together.’ To play they went, and the 
comical attitudes of the little goat, now 
butting gently with its head, and then 
rearing itself awkwardly on its hind legs, 
set me and uncle laughing outright. 

We stopped a full half-hour by the side 
of the cottage, and could willingly have 
remained there half an hour longer. At 
last we took our leave, and the end of ow 
pleasant adventure was this, that the little 
Welsh girl kissed her kid, and my unce 
gave hera Welsh Bible.—( London) Child's 
Companion. 








Obituary. 
LITILE ROBBIE GOING HOME. 


The following communication, says Mr. 
Packard, of Philadelphia, is from a source 
that entitles it to the fullest confidence: 

The death scene which I want to des 
cribe, is not ofa ripe Christian, but of a 
little boy only two years and four months 
old! Itwas sucha scene of wonder and 
pleasure to me, that I fain would have all 
the Sunday school children in the land ae 
quainted with it. 

A few nights ago, just as I was going to 
bed,a lady came in, and asked me to go 
over to a neighbor’s house, and see ‘ Little 
Robbie,’ who was dying. Her statement ' 
of the strange scene induced me to go. 
Just before I went in, he had several times 
called, ‘ Come, children, come!’ and I found 
that all the littke ones of the household— 
who had gone to bed—had been _ brought 
into his chamber by his parents to take 
their last farewell. He called each one by 
name. One by one they kissed him. 0, 
it was a sight of great tenderness and one 
of many tears! One of his brothers was 
absent at a boarding-school, and him he 
did not call,as he did the rest, but said, 
‘Tell Willie come.’ After the children 
retired to bed again, he repeated again and 
again the call, ‘Come, children, come! 
Come, children, come!’ and whenever his 
parents would ask, ‘ Where, Robbie?’ he 
would answer, ‘ To heaven.’ Then he 
would say, as he lay on his back, with his 
eyes fixed on the ceiling, ‘ Please God take 
Robbie. God please take Robbie ?’ These 
expressions were continually interspersed 
with, ‘Pa come—ma come to heaved 
Come, children, come to heaven!’ 

For three or four hours he lay thus gaz 
ing intently upward, as though he we 
looking into heaven, and almost incessatt: 
ly, during that time, uttering these expre* 
sions in an audible and almost ringing 
tone. 

Once he asked for a white rose. ‘ Pleas, 
ma, get Robbie a white rose.’ A red om? 
being the only one convenient, it w# 
brought. Whenit was offered, he rejected 
it, saying, ‘No, ma, Robbie don’t watt 
that.’ After a while he asked again for# 
white rose. When it was brought he s#! 
‘Let me smell it. That wili do; ma, pu! 
it away now.’ ‘There was but little inter 
mission during the last few hours of bis 
life of the above remarkable expressions 
so that he must have uttered them scores, 
perhaps hundreds of times. At one tmé 
as I stood over him, gazing with wonde 
on him, I recited the hymn— 

‘There is a happy land.’ : 
He ceased to talk while I spoke, showim 
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that the subject agreed with and filled up 
his thoughts ; but as soon as I had done, 
he began again, ‘ Please God take Robbie,’ 
ete. Again he was silent during the most 
of the time that prayer was offered at his 
bedside. -The last words he spgke were 
almost inaudible, a mere whisper, ‘ Come, 
children, come’—he had not breath to ut- 
ter the last word, and the fluttering spark 
of life went out. 

Many may inquire what was this child’s 
character in life? Without being a very 
precocious child, he was thoughtful and ob- 
serving. He seemed to have an intense 
love of flowers. He delighted greatly in 
music. He was a pattern of neatness and 
cleanliness. 
came sick he showed a remarkable un- 
selfish disposition. A spirit of gentleness, 
meekness, and kindness, showed itself con- 
tinually. Some one teazedhim just before 
his last sickness about his fondness for tin 
trumpets, of which he had several. ‘ Never 
mind,’ said he, ‘God will give Robbie 
wings pretty soon; and me fly to heaven 
and blow my music there!’ Perhaps we 
may infer from this that his heart was be- 
ing prepared for what we saw and heard 
on his death-bed. It did seem to us as if 
the Spirit of God had somehow fitted him 
for heaven, and opened his spiritual sight 
to behold the bliss and glory to which he 
was approaching. 

The chamber where Robbie died seems 
now a hallowed spot. One of the little 
children well expressed this awhile after 
death. ‘Ma,’ said she, ‘I was always 
afraid of a dead person ; but there seemed 
tobe a glory about him.’ The whole 
scene is indelibly impressed on the memo- 
ries of all that were present—a scene that 
should startle the sinner, confound the 
infidel, and delight the Christian. 


Biography. 


FATHER SEWALL OF MAINE. 
Extracts from the Memoir by his Son. 

The following interesting occurrence, a 
friend has furnished in nearly the language 
in which he received it. 

‘Your father was speaking one evening 
of the blessedness of unconditional submis- 
sionto God; andthen spoke as follows: 
‘God’s ways are not our ways, neither are 
his thoughts our thoughts.” I once had 
important business at Portland. On my 
way there, I called on a friend in * 
some twenty or twenty-five miles from 
Portland ; and, asmy business wonld not 
occupy more than two hours, I left an ap- 
pointment there for the next evening. I 
reached Portland late. With a view to 
accomplish my business as soon as possible, 
I went about it early next morning; for I 
felt an unusual desire to preach in that 
school-house. I called and called’ again 
and again on the persons I wished to see, 
and must see, or lose my journey. Though 
constantly on the walk, I did not see one 
of them till I found them at dinner, between 
one and two o’clock. I had become very 
impatient, hurried through my business, 
and was ready to start about half past,two. 
It began to rain about noon. My friends 
advised me to remain; but I told them that 
‘uncle Jotham’ never failed of his ap- 
pointments on account of rain; that the 
people knew it and would be out, and that 
was aspecial reason why I should not dis- 
appoint them. The rain increased till it 
came in torrents. I rode on, chafed in my 
mind, like a bear bereaved of her whelps ; 
dissatisfied with myself, with the Provid- 
ence of God, and with almost everything 
else. It began to grow dark, and I was 
eight miles from my appointment. Passing 
& tavern, I was hailed, and told that the 

ridge over a rapid stream, just ahead, had 
been swept away. Then said I, I must 
ford the stream. That, I was told, would 
be impossible,—it would tost my life. 
But, said I, I must cross, for I must preach 

















up the stream and cross. That, too I was 
told, wasimpossible; for, besides being 
eight miles farther, the road was so bad 
and crooked that no one could get over it 
inthe dark. Then, I replied, I must ford 
the stream here, for I must preach to-night. 
Well,’ (said the landlord, laughing,) ‘if 
you must preach, preach here: I can raise a 
zen in the house, and perhaps another 

dozen in the neighborhood.’ 
I turned into the shed, took a view of 
stream, and became satisfied 


For some weeks before he be-, 


that I could not cross it that night, with 
my life. I returned to the tavernhad no 
appetite for my supper. When all was 
ready, went into the hall, and found per- 
haps twenty persons; and among them 
two strangers, who had been detained by 


the rain, which was still pouring down in | 


torrents. When I took my seat I felt sub- 


dued in spirit, melted and humbled. I | 


wept aloud. My impatience during the 
day came up before me; and I said, O 
Lord, I am a poor, weak, short-sighted 
sinner. O Lord, forgive, I beseech thee, 
my guilty murmurings this day; for 
‘ against thee, and thee only have I sinned, 
and done this evil in thy sight.’ I will 
draw a bow at a venture; place thou an 
arrow in it, O Lord, I beseech thee, if it 
can in any way be for thy glory.’ Wesung. 
I had great freedom in prayer. This place 
seemed very holy. My subject was, ‘ The 
saints’ rest. I spoke, 1. Of the nature 
ofthat rest; 2. Of the persons who 
should enterinto it; 3. Of the way to it; 
4. Ofitsduration ; and 5, Of the misery 
of those who should be excluded from it. 
Under the third head, after speaking of 
Christ as the way, I mentioned the duty 
of entire submission to God, both to his 
will and his providence. I related to them 
how unhappy I had been all that day _be- 
cause I had not been submissive. I had 
no rest, because I had desired to have my 
own way, rather than that God should have 


his. My feelings were so deep that I could 
scarcely speak. I wept, and all wept with 
me. 


In speaking of the misery of those 
who should be excluded from the saints’ 
rest, I said I thought it would consist 
chiefly in feelings of irreconciliation to God: 
and then alluding to my own case, I said, 
If the poor lost sinner should, to all eter- 
nity, be only as unhappy as I have been at 
times during the day, he would be the 
most pitiable object in the universe. I 
closed by entreating my hearers, if they 
would avoid the misery arising from the 
awful sin of irreconciliation to God, to be- 
come reconciledto him that night. The 
meeting closed with what I felt to be an 
awful stillness. After prayer in the family, 
all retired in silence for the night. I pray- 
ed and wept myself to sleep. 

In the morning I found the strangers 
were gone, and I resumed my journey. 
Reaching the place of my appointment by 
the bad, circuitous route, I learned that I 
was not expected, and that none collected. 
I then felt sure that God, who has all 
hearts inhis hands as well as the clouds, 
and the rain, had some design, beyond 
what I could see, in the events of yesterday. 
And so it proved. Years afterwards, as I 
was returning (from the anniversary at 
Boston, I think,) through New Hampshire, 
I passed a field in which I saw a man hoe- 
ing. Isaw him drop his hoe and run; 
and soon heard him calling out, ‘ Father 
Sewall!—is not this Father Sewall, or 
Uncle Jotham, as they sometimes call him ?” 
I answered: I suppose I must be the man ; 
for I go by those names sometimes. ‘ Well, 
(said he,) if you are Father Sewall, 1 want 
to thank you for a sermon I heard you 
preach onerainy evening at . I had 
almost forgotten the circumstances, till he 
brought them to my mind. He then told 
me, that he and his friend were the two 
strangers who were present, and that they 
were as mnch dissatisfied with the rain as 
Ihad been. Till then, (he said,) I and 
my friend were hardened, self-righteous, 
impenitent sinners, and unreconciled to 
God. But an arrow from the Almighty 
reached my heart. I saw myselfa rebel 
against God,—a lost sinner in the road to 
endless death. I was too proud to let you 
know my feelings. Having no desire to 
eat, we left before breakfast. We rode for 
some miles in silence. At length I said to 
my friend, ‘If what that old man said last 
night is true, I am lost.’ ‘ And so am I,’ 
he said, weeping; andif I had not thought 
you would have ridiculed me, I would have 
gone to him on my knees, and asked, 
* What must I do to be saved?’ Our first 
impulse was, to return and lay our case be- 
fore you; but we concluded that you would 
be gone before we could reach the tavern, 
and so we rodeon. After months of anx- 
iety and distress, we obtained peace in 
believing. We never meet withont men- 
tioning that rain, and that sermon, and the 
pleasant surprise we hoped to give you in 
heaven, if ever we shall be so happy as to 
meet you there. I was thinking of you 








and of the meeting, alone, when I looked 





up and saw you. I was sure it was you; 

and I said, I'll give the old mar that sur- 
| prise now, before he gets to heaven. After 
| conversing some time, and encouraging the 
| man to persevere, I rode on, humbled, en- 
| couraged, and filled with admiration at the 
| ways of God.’ After a pause, your father 
added, ‘I sometimes hope to meet with 
many such pleasant surprises in heaven.’’ 





the cross for sinners, there would have 
been no hope forany of us ; but now, bles- 
sed be his name! there is hope for us all, 
for none who feel true sorrow for sin and 
apply to the Saviour for deliverance, apply 
in vain.—[ Child’s Companion. 








Learning. 








Morality. 


TRY BACK. 
Try back, for you may find the fault within ; 
And clearly see that sorrow comes from sin. 

‘Try baek, Master Henry, try back!’ 
said Alan, the gardener, to me on one oc- 
casion when I was a boy: but I will give 
the whole account. 

I had been on a ramble of a mile or two, 
and on my return, as I came to the garden 
hedge, Alan gave me a nice switch, that 
only wanted trimming up a little at the 
end; but when I felt in my pocket for my 
knife, it was gone. 

‘And something also is gone besides 
your knife,’ said Alan; ‘for you have lost 
a piece off of the tail of your jacket. Which 
way did you come ?’ 

I told him every field that I had crossed, 
and every lane that I had walked along. 
He then asked me if I had climbed over 
any fence? 

‘No,’ saidI,‘ but I threwa stone at 
Harison’s savage dog in the lane, and as I 
thought he was coming after me, I got over 
that gate with the hooks on the top of it, 
ina desperate hurry, and ran across the 
turnip-field.’ 

‘Try back, Master Henry,’ said Alan. 
‘Try back,—for it strikes me that your 
knife is not far from the gate with the 
hooks on it.’ 

We went together to the place, and found 
my knife in the road, and the piece of the 
tail of my jacket hanging by a hook on the 
top of the gate. As we came home to- 
gether, Alan talked to me, as near as I can 
recollect, after this fashion. 

‘ Never throw any thing at a dog, Mas- 
ter Henry,’ said he, earnestly but kindly, 
‘nor ill-use any creature that God has 
made. Ifa dog is quiet, it is cruel to fling 
at him; and if he is savage, you run a 








Harrison’s dog is a vicious animal, and if 
he had laid hold of you with his teeth, you 
might have left behind you a piece of the 
calf of your leg, instead ofa part of the 
tail of your jacket. 

‘ Let me explain what I meant by “Try 
back.’ This is a phrase used by a hunts- 
man when the dogs have outrun the scent, 
and are at fault. ‘Try back,’ then, means 
to try again the ground they have ran over, 
until they find out their mistake. It is an 
excellent plan, whenever you get into trou- 
ble, to ‘ try back’ till you have discovered 
the cause of it. 

‘I once ‘tried back’ with a one-legged 
soldier, and we talked together in this way : 
—‘ How was it that you came to lose your 


leg?’ ‘I lost itin a battle.” ‘But what 
brought you intoa battle?” ‘I ‘listed for 
a soldier, and was sent there.’ ‘And why 


did you list for a soldier?’ ‘ Because I was 
persuaded by bad companions.’ ‘And 
where did you pick up your bad compan- 
ions?’ ‘At the races.’ ‘But how came 
you to go tothe races?’ ‘ Ay, there it is! 
My father and mother made me promise not 
to go: but I broke my promise, and that 
led me, in the long run. to ruin.’ So you 
see, by ‘trying back’ I found out that his 
being a one-legged, broken-down soldier, 
all sprang from disobedience to his parents! 
‘Honor thy fataer and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.’ 

‘¢ And what was it,’ said I once toa 
woman who was at hard labor in prison, 
for I wanted to ‘ try back’ with regard to 
her life—* What was it that brought you 
to this pass?’ At first she did not like to 
tell me; but at last she said, that at one 
time she had a good place and a good cha- 
racter, but both these she lost by a habit of 
telling lies. She then ran into evil ways 
and got into prison. ‘Lying lips are ah 
abomination to the Lord.’ 

We should ‘ try back,’ not only with res- 
pect to others, but more especially with re- 
gard to ourselves, for evil is in every 
heart. Sin is a mortal disease; and if 
God had not provided a cure for it in his 





Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, who died on 


great risk of getting worse than you give. * 





THE HARDEST PART OF THE VERSE. 


Among the girls of a district school was 
one named Lydia, a studious, obedient, 
serious-minded child. Lydia and the 
teacher went down the same green lane on 
their way home, and became well acquaint- 
ed; and Lydia lost her bashfulness, and 
used to ask the teacher of many things 
which she did not quite understand, espe- 
cially about the Bible verses and stories 
which the teacher used to read and talk 
about at the opening of the school. 

The child’s turn of mind interested the 
lady very much, and she could not help 
hoping that the Spirit of God was teaching 
her the way of truth and duty. She sat 
in school beside Elsie Graham, a poor lame 
child, who was often absent from school, 
and was quite backward in her studies. 
Lydia was very kind to Elsie, and used to 
help her about her lessons; indeed, Lydia 
was a great friend to all the neglected 
children of the school. If any one fell 
down, she was sure to run and pick her up; 
if any one cried over a hard lesson, she was 
by her side, trying to help her out of her 
perplexities. The teacher often thought, 
if anybody was mindful of the precept, 
‘Weep with them that weep,’ it was 
Lydia. 

It happened one day that Elsie Graham 
got to the head of her class, above Lydia. 
It was the first time, and she was very hap- 
py: At recess, the girls cried out, ‘ Elsie 
Graham has got up to the head;’ and all 
flocked around her except Lydia, who kept 
her seat, with her hand over her eyes, and 
her eyes onher book. The rest of the 
day, the teacher saw that she looked very 
sober, and stayed at her desk. 

When school was done, she overtook 
Lydia trudging slowly home, with her din- 
ner-pail on her arm, and she asked the lit- 
tle girl if she did not feel well. 

‘Yes ma’am, I feel very well,’ answered 
Lydia. - 

‘I thought something seemed to be the 
matter with you,’ said the teacher. 

Tears came into her eyes; but after a 
little kind talk from the teacher, Lydia 
said, in rather a hesitating manner, ‘ You 
see, I don’t feel glad Elsie has got up to 
the head, and I know I ought to; for you 
know the verse you read to us, and what 
you said, ‘ Rejoice with them that do rejoice.’ 
Oh, that’s the hardest . part of the verse,’ 
and the child looked down, seeming quite 
ashamed. 

Poor Lydia! And is this true? Are 
there boys who, provoked by the praises 
bestowed upon a school-fellow, ever mean- 
ly try to lessen his merits? Are little girls 
ever sorry if others have what they have 
not? Do children ever seek to undervalue 
what is pleasing to their brothers and sis- 
ters? Is not this breaking the blessed 
Bible rule, to ‘ rejoice with them that do re- 


“joice ?” 





THE USE OF REMEMBERING. 


‘ What’s the use of remembering all this ?” 
Pettishly cried a boy, after his fathe®} who 
had been giving him some instructions, left 
the room. 

‘T’ll tell you what, rembembering is of 
great service sometimes,’ said his cousin. 
‘ Let me read you now from the Living Age. 
Please hear. ‘ ° 

‘* My dog Dash was once stolen from 
me,’ says Mr. Kidd. ‘After being absent 
thirteen months, he one day entered my 
office in town with along string tied round. 
his neck. He had broken away from the 
fellow who had held him prisoner. Our 
meeting was a very joyful one. I found 
out the thief, had him apprehended, and 
took him before a magistrate. He swore 
the dog was his, and calied witnesses to 
bear him out. ‘Mr. Kidd,’ asked the law- 
yer, addressing me, ‘can you give any 
satisfactory proof of this dog being your 
property? Placing my mouth % the dog’s* 
ear—first giving him a knowing logk—and 
whispering a little communication known 
only to us two, Dash immediately reared up 
on his hind legs, and went through with a 
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series of manoeuvres with a stick, guided | 
meanwhile by my eye, which set the whole | 
court inaroar. My evidence needed no- 
thing stronger ; the thief ‘stood convicted. 
Dash was liberated, and amid the cheers | 
of the multitude we merrily bounded home- | 
ward.’ 

There, boy, do you hear that? That 
dog’s remembering was of service to him ; 
it was taken as evidence in a court, and it 
fairly got the case. Yes, he was set free, 
and a thief convicted. Well, if remember- 
ing his master’s instructions served a dog 
so well, how much more likely is it to be 
important for a boy to treasure up the in- 
structionsof his father, not knowing what 
straits they may keep him out of! 

The lesson is a pretty good one, and 
other boys might profit by it. 

[Child’s Paper. 


Editorial. - 














[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


WEST ROCK. 
New Haven, Oct. 1852. 

Mr. Editor :—Taking advantage of this beau- 
tiful October weather, I made an excursion 
last Wednesday afternoon, in company with 
three or four students, to what is called West 
Rock, a fine perpendicular bluff, four hundred 
feet in height, which forms the southern ex- 
tremity of the east ridge of the Green Moun- 
tains. It lies about two miles north-west from 
New Haven, just far enough for a pleasant 
afternoon’s jaunt, and is frequently resorted to 
by visitors, from the fact, that near the summit 
of this eminence, three of the Judges of King 
Charles the first Whalley, Goffe, and Dixwell, 
were for a long time concealed. 

After a pleasant walk through the fields and 
woods, we came to the foot of the hill, and 
commenced the ascent. The path was very 
steep and rugged, winding up over the rock, 
sometimes bringing us close to the edge of its 
perpendicular side, whence we could look down 
upon the pleasant village of Westville, and 
the clear stream which washes the base of the 
rock. The rest of the party hurried as soon as 
possible to the summit, but I took it iore 
leisurely, both from an inherent antipathy to 
too violent exercise, and from a desire to en- 
joy the effect produced upon the view by 
looking at it at different stages of the ascent. 
The gradual opening and expansion of the 
scene at such times is very fine, and gives you 
a faint impression of one of the pleasures of 
ascending in a balloon. 

After reaching the top and enjoying the 
views there presented, we went down on the 
back side of the bluff, a distance of a few rods, 
to where is situated the Regicide’s Cave. 
This cave is formed on a base of perhaps forty 
feet square, by huge broad pillars of stone, fif- 
teen or twenty feet high, standing erect and 
elevated above the surrounding surface of the 
mountain. The openings being closed with 
branches or otherwise, a well covered and con- 
venient lodgment might be formed, as these 
rocks, meeting at the top, furnish space below 

large enough to contain bedding and two or 
three persons. It was formerly surrounded by 
large trees which concealed it from view, but 
these have now disappeared. 

This was the Regicide’s retreat. After the 
re-establishment of the monarchy in England, 
many of the Judges who had condemned to 
death King Charles the First, were apprehend- 
ed. Thirty were executed as traitors; and 
the three before mentioned, made their escape 
to New England. Goffe and Whalley arrived 

at Boston on the 27th of July, 1660, and took 

* up their residence in Cambridge; but finding 
itonsafe to remain there, they left, and arrived 
at New Haven, March 7th, 1661. Here they 
were well treated by the ministers and magis- 
“trates, and for some days thought themselves 
entirely out of danger. But the news of the 
King’s proclamation arriving, they were obliged 
to abscond, and accordingly retired to this 
cave. Here they lived for along time, out of 
the reach of their persecutors, and were sup- 
plied daily with food by Mr. Richard Sperry, 
who lived on the west side of the rock, about 
amile fromthe cave; he sometimes carried 

* the food hi@nself, and at others, sent it by his 
boys, tigd up in acloth with directions to leave 
it on a certain stump, from which the Judges 
could take it. 
The incident which caused them to leave 


this cave was this: the mountain being a haunt 
for wild animals, one night as the Judges lay 
in bed, a panther or catamount, putting his 
head into the aperture of the cave, blazed his 
eyeballs upon them in such a frightful manner 
as to greatly terrify them. One of them took 
to his heels and fled down to Sperry’s house 
for safety. Considering this situation too dan- 
gerous to remain any longer, they therefore 
left it. There were several other places in the 
vicinity of New Haven used by them for the 
purpose of concealment, but this cave and a 
place about three miles west of it, called the 
lodge, were the principal ones. 

On the 13th «f October, 1664, they left New 
Haven, and arrived at Hadley the latter part of 
the same month, where they remained for a 
long time without being known. The last ac- 
count of Goffe is from a letter dated ‘ Ebenezer,’ 
(the name they gave their several places of 
abode,) April 2nd, 1669. Whalley had died 
some time before. The tradition at Hadley is, 
that they were buried in the minister’s cellar, 
and itis generally supposed that their bodies 
were , afterwards secretly conveyed to New 
Haven, and placed near Dixwell’s. The sup- 
position is strongly confirmed by three stones 
yet remaining in the old burying-ground, in’ 
the rear of the Centre Church, which are mark- 
ed E. W. for Whalley, M. G. for Goffe, and 
J. D. Esq. for Dixwell. 

Dixwell came from Hadley to New Haven 
before the year 1662, and was there known by 
the name of James Daniels. Here he lived for 
about seventeen years, in great intimacy with 
Mr. Pierpont, the minister of the place, at the 
end of which time he died. Within a year or 
two his descendants have erected to his mem- 
ory, a beautiful marble monument, enclosed by 
a neat iron fence, directly in the rear of the 
Centre Church. The old grave-stone is also 
within the enclosure, bearing the following in- 
scription : “J. D. ESQ, R, 
DECEASED MARCH YE 


18th IN YE 82d YEAR OF 
HIS AGE 1688-9.” N. W. B. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Gardner, Me. Jan. 23d, 1853. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed is one dollar 
to pay for the Companion for 1853. I think 
it an excellent paper for youth, and a valuable 
help to parents in training up their children in 
the way they should go. May your useful life 
long be continued, and your labors of love be 
rewarded by the richest of Heaven’s blessings. 
Yours respectfully, R. B. Wituiams. 





. Hadley, Mass. Jan. 18th, 1853. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir.—It is nearly three 
weeks since [ had a new Companion. I begin 
to feel very lonely, and as my father made me 
a New Year’s present of a gold dollar, I deter- 
mined to send for the Companion. 

Yours with esteem, Ann C. Coss. 


Wiscusset, Me. Jan, 22d, 1853. 


Dear sir.—We find the Companion as inter- 
esting, if not more so, than when we commenc- 
ed taking it, twelve years since, and our chil- 
dren give its weekly visits a most hearty wel- 
come. S. O. B. 








— Variety, 


PRISON ANECDOTE. 

Owing to the feeling of uneasiness in all the 
Governments on the continent of Europe, 
Christian missionaries sent thither from other 
countries are looked upon, though without rea- 
son, with apprehension. This causes the Gov- 
ernments to interfere, even to the imprison- 
ment of the missionaries sometimes. So it has 
recently happened to our missionary, bro. Wun- 
derlich, in Saxony. He was arrested and im- 
prisoned five days in Zeulenrode on suspicion 
that he was about to preach, Inthe next ap- 
partment to his in the prison, were two other 
persons imprisoned on suspicion that they had 
designs against the Government. Bro. Wun- 
derlich, the evening he was imprisoned, heard 
one of them say to the other, ‘Do you know 
who was brought in to-night?’ .‘If1 am not 
mistaken it was Mr. Wunderlich,’ answered 
the other. ‘For the world,’ replied the first, 
‘I do not know what the Government wants; 
we have been imprisoned because we pray not 
enough, (they were infidels) and this poor fel- 
low must bear us company because he prays 
joo much.’—[ Zion’s Herald. 


BENJAMIN WEST. 

A little boy, named Benjamin West, was 
set to tenda little baby, asleep in its cradle. 
He looked at it kindly, and felt pleased to see 
itsmile in its sleep. He wished he could draw 








paper on the table, and a pen and ink, he tried 


a picture of the baby ; and, seeing a piece of 


he begged her not to be angry with him for | 
touching the pen, ink, and paper; and he show- 
ed her the picture he had made. His mother 
knew at once what it was meant for. She was | 


he said, if she liked it, te would make pictures 
of some flowers she held in her hand; and so 
he went on trying to do better and better, till | 
he became one of the finest painters in the | 
world. 
aiid | 


WAS IT INSTINCT OR REASON? 
The Providence General Advertiser relates 
the following dog story, which is most marvel- 
lous, though seemingly well authenticated: 

A True Dog Story.—A day or two since, a 
pointer dog was trotting along one of our prin- 
cipal streets, when he chanced to espy a lea- 
ther case upon the sidewalk. The sagacious 
animal picked up the article, and straightway 
started off at a brisk pace, apparently in pursuit 
of its owner.. About this time, Dr. McKnight, 
one of the most skilful homoeopathic physicians 
in this city, happened to be seated in his car- 
riage directly in front of the What Cheer Build- 
ing. Suddenly, the aforesaid dog unceremo- 
niously jumped into the carriage, and deposit- 
ed his prize at the doctor’s feet. On examina- 
tion, it was discovered that the case contained 
a variety of homoeopathic medicines. 

What renders the affair above related some- 
what mysterious, is the fact that the dog who 
is the hero of the tale, was a perfect stranger 
to Dr. McKnight. 


——— 


THE FORCE OF HABIT. 

Dick Crisp tells the following story about 
snoring :—Says he, my uncle P—— was an 
awful snorer. He could be heard further than 
a blacksmith’s forge; but my aunt becoming ac- 
customed to it, it soothed her to repose. They 
were a very domestic couple—never slept apart 
for many years. At length my uncle was com- 
pelled to attend court at some distance. The 
first night after his departure, my aunt never 
slept a wink, she missed the snoring. The 
second night passed away in the same way, 
without sleep. She was getting in a bad way, 
and probably would have died, had it not been 
for the ingenuity of a servant girl—shé took 
the coffee mill into my aunt’s chamber, and 
ground her to sleep at once! 

———» 


REMARKABLE SAGACITY. 
A few days ago, a mule and a horse who were 
employed side by side in hoisting heavy goods 
out of the hold of one of the New York 
steamers, by some mismanagement got over- 
board. ‘The tide swept them down under the 
bows of a schooner lying near, where the horse 
lodged and was buoyed up by some repes ; but 
the poor mule—a large and valuable animal— 
being unsustained, was being swept off and 
about to sink. At this moment, with the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, he seized his com- 
panion, the horse, by one of his ears, with his 
teeth, and held himself up until assistance 
came, and both were saved uninjured. 
Savannah Republican. 


—~>—— 


A GOOD DAUGHTER. 


There are other ministers of love more con- 
spicuous than she, but none in which a gentler, 
lovelier spirit dwells, and none to which the 
heart’s warn requitals more joyfully respond. 
She is the steady light of her father’s house, 
the gentle nurse of his sickness, and the con- 
stant agent of those numberless acts of kind- 
ness which are the expressive proofs of love. 
—_—_—@———— 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
It is said of Queen Elizabeth, * whensoever 
she named God, though it were in common 
discourse, she would for the most part add the 
title of Maker, saying God my Maker, and com- 
posed both her eyes and countenance to a sub- 
missiveness and reverence. Seldom would she 
be absent from hearing Divine service, and 
other duties of religion, either in her chapel or 
in her privy closet. 


—-——- 
Sare Reasoninc.—‘If you are not afraid 
of God, I am afraid of you,’ said a stranger, as 
he passed a counting-room on the Lord’s Day, 
and saw itopen. The next day he refused to 
sell his produce to the Sabbath-breaker on any 
credit whatever. He acted wisely. In three 
months the Sabbath-breaker was a bankrupt. 
—— ae 
Dutco Basres.—An American now travel- 
ling in Europe says that ‘ Dutch babies are the 
most phlegmatic, contented, independent look- 
ing creatures on the face of the globe. They 
never cry. In order to test this, I pinched 
several of them as I passed in the crowd. One 
of them slightly yawned; the others merely 
ed placidly at me, but made no sign.’ Mo- 
Jel babies those. 
—— 
A Uservut Lesson.—Dr. Barney says, that 
when he was young, his venerable teacher 
gave hima lesson which made a deep impres- 
sion, and by which he endeavored to profit :— 
‘ Nevergo to bed at night,’ he said, ‘ until you 
know something which you did not know in 
the morning.’ —{ Selected. 


—.—_————_ 
A man ata fair was asked if his horse was 
timid. ‘Not at all, said he: ‘he frequently 








what he could do. When his mother came in, 


price upon blood ? 


much pleased, and kissed her little boy. Then} eyes, 


Arrican Proverss, 
Everything has its price, but who can set a 


Every man’s character is right in his own 
“He ought to be feared who sen@s you on a 
message, not they to whom you are sent, 
The sting of the musquito is not su sharp ag 
poverty. 

Ashes always fly back in the face of hi 
throws them. 7 =e 
——- 9 

Pay Your Postace.—The New Hampsh; 
Oasis commends the following lines to = 
its correspondents, ‘who had forgotten good 
a ary in be apa upon his own business, and 
saddled us with a postage of five cent 
himself three? salithiined 
The man that now-a-days will write 

And not prepay his letter, 
Is worser than the heathens are, 

What don’t know any better. 

i 


" NUTS. 

8 snows Collected on the mountains freeze: 

When milder regions breathe a vernal “sme 

The fleecy pile obeys the whispering gales, 

Ends in a stream, and murmurs through the 
vales, 

It is an irreparable injustice we are guilty of 

towards one another when we are prejudiced 

by the looks and features of those whom we 

do not know. 

It is hardly credible what acquisitions jp 

knowledge one may make, by carefally lus. 

banding and properly applying every spare 

moment. . 

Onur pride generally augments in proportion 

as we retrench our other defects, 

One of the many penalties we pay for lon. 

gevity, is the loss of those who have been dear 

to us in our pilgrimage. 

What things increase the more you 

them? Debts. ee 











Poetry. 


LITTLE PINK. 


On a swinging little shelf 
Were some pretty little books, 
And I reckoned from their looks, 
That the darling little elf 
Whose they were, 
Was the careful, tidy girl, 
With her auburn hair a-curl. 








In a little chest of drawers, 
Everything was nice and prim, 
And was always kept so trim, 

That her childish little stores, 

Books or toys, 
In good order could be found, 
Never careless thrown around. 


And she laid her bonnet by 
When she hastened home from school, 
For it was her constant rule— 
And she was resolved to try 
» _ School or home, 
How to prove the saying truae— 
‘ Order in all things you do.’ 


When she put away her shawl, 
Nicely laying by her book, 
She had only once to look 
In tts place to tind her doll; 
Snugly there, 
She could shut her smiling eyes, 
Sure to find her pretty prize. 


See her books! how clean they are! 
Corners not turned down I know! 
There’s a marker made to show 

In her lesson just how far. 

Dog-eared books 
Are a certain sign to me, 
That the girl must careless be! 





THE ROBES OF WHITE. 


You tell me of the spotless robes 
Which saints in glory wear, 

And that no heart their gladness knows. 
Who brought them safely there ? 


Jesus, my child, was slain for them, 
For them he gave his blood, 

And washed in it their glorious robes, 
And brought them safe to God. 


And still he gives to those who seek, 
Pardon, and peace, and grace ; 

And those who worship at his feet, 
Shall see at last his face. 

Oh, dear fhamma, and may I share 
This grace, so full and free ? 

Will Jesus listen to my prayer, 
And grant a robe to me? 

Yes: seek, my child, the Saviour’s love, 
To guide your steps aright ; 
And you at last, in realms above, 
Shall walk in robes of white. 
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spends the whole night by himself in the stable.’ 
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